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ABSTRACT 

This document contains an analysis of the present and 
future need for employee training in Sweden, The following goals are 
assumed: (1) employee training should be designed to achieve the 
goals of the individual, the community, and working life; (2) it 
should promote security of employment; (3) it should help achieve the 
goal of giving every adult the right to a good basic education; (4) 
it should be provided throughout the period of employment; (5) it 
should help attain economic policy goals; and (6) it should help 
improve the efficiency of production and services in working life. 
All employees should have the right to attend refresher courses in 
their occupational field for at least 2 weeks annually. They should 
be able to carry over their training entitlement from year to year, 
and the right to this annual training should be written into central 
union/employer agreements. Employees who have no secondary and/or 
upper secondary education in Swedish, English, mathematics, and 
social sciences should be entitled to attend courses in these 
subjects during working hours without loss of employment benefits. 
The state should allocate resources for the courses, the employee 
should contribute also, and a central foundation should administer 
these funds and compensate the employer for the costs of the course 
and the course completer's pay. (CML) 
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In the autumn of 1986, the General Council of the LO (the 
Swedish TUC) appointed a working group with the task of for- 
mutating the LO view on personnel training. The remit ot the 
working group was to 

— document current personnel training 

~ make a survey of the present and future need for personnel 
training, 

— against the background of previous Congress resolutions, 
LO pohev statements in the form of official comments on le- 
gislative proposals etc., and the LO report "Joint Responsi- 
bility for Work" , produce the basis for the future content, or- 
gani:ation and orientation of personnel training, 

— provide a general basis for decisions on mure investment and 
control of public adult education resources and, 

— produce proposals for the financing of personnel training in 
cooperation with the committee of enquirv on structural 
change and capital formation. 

In February 1987 the working gioup presented its \ lews and 
proposals in "Personnel Training — a Surve\ ". This is the final 
report of the group. 

Stockholm, March 1989 

Cu:t Peisson (Chairman), The Swedish National State Em- 
ployees' Union 

Ove Bengtsherg, The Swedish Building Workers' Union 
Akel ^arsson, The Swedish Factorv WWkeis' Union 
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Lars*Ake Alinqvist, The Swedish Municipal Woikeis' Union 
Gunnar Bergman, The Swedish Food Workers' Union 
Goran Borg, The Swedish Metalworkers' Union 
Ove Gillstam, The Swedish Forest Workers 1 Union 
Sture Skoglund, The Swedish Transport Workers' Union 
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Personnel training should be designed to achieve the goals ot 
the individual, the community and working hie. 

For the individual employee, personnel training should pro- 
mote security of employment and the opportune to have ar in- 
dependent job in which the employee can de\elop both perso- 
nally and professionally. Personnel training should also help to 
reach the goal of giving every adult the i lght to a good basic edu 
cation. 

Personnel training should be provided throughout the period 
of employment, thus reducing the need fot retraining when an 
employee changes jobs or becomes redundant. In thus wa\, per- 
sonnel training can serve to attain the labour mo\ ement's goals 
ot full emplounent and work for all. 

Personnel training should also help attain economic po!ie\ 
goals. A well-trained labour force makes it possible to maintain 
lull employment and a high Ie\ el of economic grow th . A high le- 
\ el ot education throughout the labour force nukes it possible to 
attain an equitable standard of living throughout the popula- 
tion and to create regional balance. A high and e\enly spread le- 
vel of education also provides Sweden w ith competiti\e ad\an- 
tages over other nations in Euope and in the world market. 

Personnel training should help to improve the efficient \ of 
production and services m working life. 

On the basis of these goals, the woikmg gioup pioposjs that 
future personnel training be given the following structure 

$ All emplovees should be gi\en the right to attend annual ic- 
fiesher courses in their occupational field in the form of per- 
sonnel training. This training should be an individual nght, 
and should comprise at least two weeks* training a \car. Em- 
ployees should heabletocairy o\erthen naming entitlement 
from one ye.ir to the next. The light to this kind of lefrtshei 
course should be written into central union/emplo\ei agree- 
ments. 
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O Employes who have no secondan and/or upper secondary 
education in Swedish, English, mathematics and social 
sciences should he entitled to attend courses in I hese subjects 
during working hours without losmg an\ of the benefits of 
employment. The community and w orkmg life share the res- 
ponsibility for this aspect of personnel naming. 
The state should allocate resources for the courses at secon- 
dary and/or upper secondan level equivalent to the amount al- 
located tor children m the state compuLson school system. Ot- 
her costs should be covered b\ an empkn ers' contribution. The 
administration of these resources should be in the hands of a 
centra 1 foundation. 

These courses should be arranged to meet needs as the\ arise. 
Wh en tin employee completes a course at secondan and/or up- 
per secondary level in the abo\ ementioned subjects, the em- 
ployer should be compensated lor the costs of the course and the 
employees' pay. 

Legislation is required in ordei to implement this part of the 
working proup\ proposal 
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1 iHTRODUCTIOfg 

The labour market of the future will be increasingly know ledge- 
tmenshe. New technology, growing internationalization and 
changes in the composition by age of the labour force will all 
serve to generate a greater need for training. 

A Ie\el of education spread evenly throughout the labour 
force is the best preparation for change. The connection bet- 
ween a low level of education, low pay and a lack of security of 
employment is well documented. In many ways, therefore, trai- 
ning is the key to prosperity, equality and equal treatment. 

Many employees today ha\ e jobs which largely involve routi- 
ne and monotonous tasks. Strain injuries and the erosion of 
physical and mental capacity are very common among large 
groups in the membership of LO-affiliated unions. Employees 
need more training if they are to change their work tasks and co- 
unteract the damage to their physical and mental health. 

The public educational system cannot provide all the educa- 
tion we need to both develop and improve work and be a leading 
industrial nation. Training in paid working hours, i.e., person- 
nel training, must also be expanded and developed. 

Accordingly, the LO Genera! Council appointed a working 
group in the autumn of 1986 with the task of in\ estigating the 
held of personnel training. The remit of the working group was 
to 

— document cuirent personnel training 

— make a survey of the present and future need tor personnel 
training, 

— against the background of prewous Congress resolutions, 
LO policy statements in the form of official comments on le- 
gislative proposals etc., and the LO report "Joint Responsi- 
bility for Work" , produce the basis for the future content, or- 
ganization and orientation of personnel training, 

— pru\ ide a general basis tor decisions on more investment and 
control of pubhc adult education resources and, 

— produce proposals for the financing of personnel training in 
cooperation \vi f h the committee of enquiry on structural 
change and capital formation. 
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This report contains rho mows and pioposal ot the working 
group 
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CHANGES IN WORKING LIFE, AND 
EMPLOYEES' NEED FOR BETTER 
EDUCTION 



2.1 The ideological background 

The changes fating our society aie ummIK referred to as the 
transition between an industrial societ\ and an information so- 
ciety . It is abstract know ledge and not manual or mechanical 
power which will determine future developments. 

A high and evenh -spread Ie\ el of education in societ\ crea- 
tes the conditions requiied for greater prospentx. More than 
e\ er before, the level of knowledge dictates w hether our so- cal- 
led comparatn e ad\ antages as a nation are to be in the manu- 
facture of products with a high added value, or whether we will 
have to fall back on simple mass production. 

For the membership of LO-af filiated trade unions, the tiend 
towards an information soeiet\ and, not least, towards new 
technology, constitutes both a threat and an opportunity Pro- 
perly used, new techno log \ can eliminate jobs which aie ar- 
duous and dirty, and jobs which wear out the people who do 
them. An inciease in people's know ledge a bo makes it easiei for 
them to lead > lecent lives. Know ledge givc\> people a greater op- 
portunity 10 take an active part in trade union, political and 
other community based aetiuties. This is t i prerequisite for the 
continued existence of democracy A higher Ie\ el of knowledge 
and stronger feelings of self confidence also pio\ ide the indi- 
\ ldual with a gieatei opportunity to take an actn e pai t in, or be 
nefit from, cultuial and other community activities. 

But there is also an inherent risk in the development of the 
information societv Intioducmg new technologv and investing 
more resources in education ma\ also increase the inequalities 
m society. Here, everything depends on the wa\ in which the 
conditions thataie required to make use of new teehnolog\ are 
spread, and what redistribution pohc\ profile is created b\ the 
increase in investment in educational resouices Therefoie, the 
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greater resources to he channeled into education and research 
must be invested in a way w hich ensures the equitable treatment 
of all employees when it comes to acquiring more knowledge. 
This places special demands on the w av new technology is intro- 
duced and on the structure of work organization. It also places 
demands on the way knowledge is passed on both within the 
framework of personnel training and m other ways. 

Today, traditional adult education is run by the municipal 
authorities and by the popular educational associations. People 
who attend adult education courses can either study on a volun- 
tary basis or receive financial support for the courses they at- 
tend. The other major provider of education for adults is the la- 
bour market training system. 

Today, the resources invested in personnel training are far 
greater than the total resources invested in adult education and 
labour market training together (see fig. 2.1). 

If we assume that the average hourly cost of personnel trai- 
ning com es is Skr 200:-, the *otal resources for personnel trai- 
ning in 1987 are estimated to be Skr 20 billion. In the same pe- 
riod, the total cost to the state of adult education and labour 
market training was close to Skr 10 billion (The latter cost does 
not include grants from local authorities and other organiza- 
tions, since no statistical data are available for these costs). 

The experience gained by LO up 10 now indicates that an in- 
crease in investment in personnel training does not give more 
personnel training to the wage earners with the lowest level of 
education. On the contrary the investigation carried out by 
Statistics Sweden shows that more investment in personnel tra- 
ining tends to widen the educational gap in society. 

Individual employers sometimes see personnel naming as an 
investment. In the employers' view, investments should show a 
short term profit in business economic terms. This explains why 
personnel naming is unevenly spread among the workforce. 

However, this is a very short sighted view'. Personnel training 
must be regarded as a measure w hich has economic consequen- 
ces for the individual, the community and the company. The 
choice of groups to be given training should not be determined 
b\ short term economic motives. Training must also be aimed at 
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Figure 2,1 

ESTIMAfED COST OF PERSONNEL TRAINING AND STATE 
FINANCED ADULT EDUCATION. 1987 




people w ith a low Ie\cl of education, e\en it such an investment 
is nor p^fitahle in the short rum. 

Peisonnel training must never he legarded as a benefit which 
us only given to .selected people or groups. The expiession, 
"more training for people who have the least education" conti- 
nues, in rhe LO \ lew, to he an expiession of the priman goal of 
personnel training. 

A more equitable distribution and orientation m peisonnel 
training t>, in the LO view, a \ cv) important matter. Although 
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the amount of personnel training gnei. has increased m tetenr 
\ears, it cannot replace srate-tunded adult education It is there- 
tore important to emphasize that state adult education and the 
labour market naming sworn will continue to bo important in- 
struments ot ledistnhution policy. 

Adult education supported b) public funds, i.e. municipal 
adult education (Kom\ ux), basic adult education (Grundvux) 
and the adult educational associations backed by the popular 
movements, aim to e\ en out the inequalities in people's educa- 
tional backgrounds and give adults the chance ot supplemen- 
ting a low level of basic education. This tvpe ot education will 
continue to meet an important need. 

Populai education of this kind pla\s a special part in adult 
education. In addition to general educational and cultural acti- 
vities, some educational associations otter trade union running 
courses. The part played by geneial adult education here will 
nor be attected h\ an increase in tmestmenr in personnel trai- 
ning. 

In the LO view, there should be an increase in the total state 
resources in \ ested in adult education. This increase is ot consi- 
derable importance, since pei ^onnel training can ne\er replace 
adult education. 

The adult educational organizations are occasionally used to 
arrange courses in the field of pel sonnet training. There is likeh 
to be an increase in this kind ot work as the scope ot personnel 
training broadens tor people with onlv a basic educational back- 
ground. The methods used h\ the educational a^oeiations gi\ e 
them particulai advantages o\er other prouders ot education, 
and use should be made ot these ad\antages. 



2.2 The development of working life 

There are technical and economic torces behind the transtoi- 
mation ot working lite we are hieing rodav 

There are a number ot terms, eurrentb in use to a gi eater 01 
lesser extent, w hich aie generalb used to summarize technical 
change, involving automation and the use ot new intoimation 
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technology Flexible manufacturing s\ stems (FMS), computet 
aided design and manufacture (CAP/CAM), computerized in- 
tegrated manufacture (CIM) and office infoimation s\ stems aie 
some of these terms. 

New teehnolog\ aUo eo\ ers areas outside direct information 
and automation, areas such as biotechnology and new mate- 
rials. 

New technoIog\ w ill place new , and somew hat different, de- 
mands on the professional competence of the labour force. The 
abiht\ to distinguish between models and ieaht\, to summarize 
observations, to reach conclusions and perceive cause and ef- 
fect relationships arc some of the more important requirements 
created b\ the introduction of new technology. 

The effects of economic forces rake the form of capital ratio- 
nalization, w hich means that companies attempt to ineieasc the 
rate of "turnover of their products and stock. On the technical 
and administrative side, capital rationalization often means 
computerization. 

Investments m marketing ma\ ie>ult m a greatei amount of 
customer specific modifications m the lorm of specialU -desig- 
ned products, using reliable deliveries as a competitive factor, 
and service. Capital rationalization and eustomei modification 
mean shorter production c\clcv. This means that employees 
ha\eiess time for production changeo\ei\s and for learning new 
production routines. In the last few decades new kinds ot orga- 
nization m the form of div uhng companies into smaller corpo- 
rate structures, specialization and the introduction of group- 
based work oiganization have been tested New management 
and control >\ stems ha\e been introduced in connection with 
these organizational changes. 

Some of the mam eharactei istics of the management and 
contiol s\ stems used by empkners are: 

1. The management function is centralized, vv hile operative de- 
cisions aie delegated well down in the organization with the 
aim of creating a "flat" organization. 

1 Management b\ results and management h\ objective aie in- 
troduced at the level of the work unit. 
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3. A special compam culture, a "sense of belonging", is intro- 
duce J. 

4. Business goals and ideas are discussed at the workplace. 
Courses on goal-related issues are arranged with the ami or 
creating common opinions. 

5. Individual pay systems are introduced. Pay, other benefits, 
and traming/de\eIopment, are provided as rewards and in- 
centives. 

This trend is being tested both in industry and m other sec- 
tors ot the labour market. Greater responsibility for results gives 
employees the opportunity to have more independent work 
tasks. And before they can handle more responsibility, most 
employees need more education. 

2.3 The age profile of the labour force 

The 1990s and 2000s will see a major reduction in the number of 
school leavers (see fig. 2.2). By the end of the century far fewer 
20— 24 year-olds than today will be entering the labour market 
having completed their upper secondary education and, where 
applicable their military conscription. 

While the annual figures for school leavers drops, the genera- 
tion who were born in the war years will be reaching upper 
middle age. This generation contains large groups of people 
who have only a basic educational background. The last genera- 
tions of people who went through an educational system with 
seven years of elementary schooling as the longest education are 
in this group. 

Even if this group decreases in size in coming years, many of 
its members will be gainfully employed well into the 1990s. 
Their opportunities for personal and professional development 
at work are affected by the investments m education for these 
groups which are now being made. 
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2.4 Educational needs 

The development from industrial society to information society 
eates new and different educational need* than tho>e we are 
accustomed to dealing with. 

The international studies m thus area indicate that higher 
and higher demands for education will he made of the labour 
force. 

There will he few jobs available for people who cannot read, 
write, count and follow instructions. Most of the jobs falling 
vacant will require the successful applicant to have completed 
some form of education aftei leaving upper secondary school. 
There is even indication that developments m Sweden will re- 
flect this international trend. 

Therefore, to achieve the goal of full employment, there 
should be a high level of education spread evenly among all em- 
ployees. A high and evenly spiead level of education also means 
that occupational an,! geographical mobility are possible. 

To achieve a high degree of occupational and geographical 
mobility, courses of education arranged in one part of the eouiv 
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ti v should have the Mine value as courses arranged in other 
parts of the country. 

Moreover, these courses should be designed so that students 
can attend further courses to add to the knowledge the\ hav e 
acquired, irrespective ot which body or organization ananged 
the course. 

A good knowledge of general subjects (Swedish, English, 
mathematics and social sciences) will be essential in the working 
life of the future. This knowledge is indispensable to people ta- 
king courses of continued and further education. A knowledge 
ot English is essential in the communications and service sec- 
tors. A command of other European languages is also verv im- 
portant. 

Employees need broad-based knowledge if the\ are to deve- 
lop themselves personally, and professionally in thcr work and 
also take an activ e part m a process of change aimed at elimina- 
ting monotonous and arduous work tasks which damage the bo- 
dy. Education in the future, irrespectiv e of whether it is prov ided 
in the Mate educational sy stem or under the heading of pei son- 
net training, must therefore be designed to provide a level of 
knowledge which makes it possible for people to take on varied 
and independent jobs. 

In addition to the requirement of knowledge m general sub- 
jects, all occupations n u 1 scheduled lefresher couises in the 
knowledge and skills of their occupational area. All occupations 
undergo change. Re .search and development have an effect on 
job content. !t is important that new knowledge is put to use 
more speedily and to bettei effect in w orking life. All employees 
should, therefore, regularlv bung themsefv es up to date in their 
occupational field. 

This renewal ot vocational competence mav involve acqui- 
nng the skills needed to run new machines, and learning about 
other fields, for example social or psychological studies. 

It is important that people are giv en the oppoitunitv to keep 
ahieast of developments m their vocational area on an ongoing 
Kims, burthen the work itself must be designed to be instructive 
and to allow employees' expetieneeto be constantly applied and 
developed thus clearing the conditions inquired for growth and 
piospentv. 

ERIC 1 o 



2.5 What are the potential benefits of provi- 
ding more education for employees? 

In summary, more investment in personnel training for all em- 
ployees can result in the following: 

1. Personnel training makes it easier to extend work tasks. 
Job expansion reduces the risk of physical and menttl 
work-related injuries, and gives more job satisfaction ?nd 
personal fulfillment. 

2. More personnel training makes possible a more rapid 
spread of knowledge to all parts of the country. In its turn, 
a better spread of knowledge enables industry and com- 
merce throughout the country to develop, and this will 
promote regional development. 

3. Personnel training releases and develops the resources of 
employees. A high level of education spread evenly 
among all employees will reduce the risk of individual em- 
ployees being forced out of the labour market, and that 
will also reduce the public cost of labour market policy. 

4. An increase in personnel training courses will spread the 
cost of structural change more evenly between the busi- 
ness world and the labour force, since regular updating of 
vocational knowledge and skills will give a fairer distribu- 
tion of the costs -°>f change. 
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3 PERSONNEL TRAINING TODAY 



3*1 The educational level of the iabour force 

Under current educational planning, all young people will be 
completing three years of upper-secondary education by the be- 
ginning of the 1990s, which means that the new entrants into 
the labour market will have a high level of general education. 
This applies not only to young people who have completed the 
theoretical upper-secondary courses, but even those who 
choose the vocational lines at the upper secondary level will 
have a good grounding in Swedish, English, mathematics and 
social sciences. However, the situation is different for the older 
people in the workforce. 

Statistics Sweden (SCB) regularly survey the educational le- 
vel of the la bou i force. The level of education is measured by 
making a survey of the formal level of education only. This sur- 
vey does not cover knowledge that has not been acquired from 
our traditional sources of education. 

Therefore, the knowledge people gain in everyday work out- 
side educational establishments is not included in this survey. It 
is important that proper weight is given to this knowledge, 
otherwise there is a risk that people will begin to place too much 
faith in formal qualifications. However, people's formal qualifi- 
cations often give an accurate picture of their actual level of 
knowledge. Failing to offer people with a short educational 
background the opportunity to acquire the knowledge the edu- 
cation system of today provides would be a betrayal of this 
group. People should not lose their footing in the labour market 
simply because their lack of self-confidence, inability to get used 
to the learning process etc, may have caused them to abandon 
their studies. 

A description of the level of education in Sweden in 1987 sta- 
tes that about one third of the labour force has basic secondary 
education or less as their highest level of education, while one 
third have completed short upper secondary courses and one 
third have completed three years of upper secondary education 
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or had some form of training after upper secondary school (table 
3.1). Since some of the short upper secondary school courses do 
nor include general subjects, with the exception of a limited 
amount of Swedish, it is estimated that just over half of the la- 
bour force, i.e., approximately 2.2 million people, have no or 
very little knowledge in general subjects. 

The group of people in the labour force with no higher quali- 
fications than the old elementary school education or less, i.e., 
who did not completed a secondary education, are the people 
who are the most vulnerable in the labour market. This group is 
850,000 people strong, 500,000 of which are members of LO- 
affiliated trade unions. 

The level of education varies from one sector to the next. 
The LO-affiliated union members in industry and the distribu- 
tive trades have the lowest level of education. The highest level 
of education is to be found among employees in the private and 
public services sector (table 3.2). 

Table 3. J The level of education of the labour force and members of 
LQ affiliated national unions, 1987 



Total 
Labour 
force 
No 

Pre upper-secondary 



% 



Of whicn 
members of LC 
affiliates 
No 



less than 9 years 847 400 

Pre upper-secondary, 9 years 535 100 

Unper-secondary, less than 537 300 
. year 



19 
12 
12 



508 700 
260 500 
309 100 



27 
14 
16 



Upper-secondary more than 1 



year but max 2 years 945 200 

Upper-secondary 3 years or more 575 000 

Post-secondary max 2 years 477 300 
Post-secondary more than 2 years 461 600 

Doctors aegrees 27 500 

No da'a available 12^0 
Total 4 418 800 



100 



21 
13 
11 
10 



1 906 000 



569 500 
186 000 
49 500 
16 700 
1 000 
5 000 



0 
0 
100 



30 
9 
3 



Source Statistics Swedor. I^B/ 7 
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Table 3.2 The level of education among the membership of the 10 
affiliates by sector, 1987, in per cent. 

Pre upper- Upper-secondary Upper-secondary Post- 
secondory 1-2 year courses 3 year courses secondary 

Sector 



Agriculture etc 


47 


47 


4 


2 


Manufacture 


50 


37 


10 


3 


Building 


38 


49 


11 


2 


Retail 


50 


38 


11 


1 


Communications 


38 


44 


14 


4 


Private services 


40 


40 


11 


9 


Public services 


30 


58 


8 


4 


Total labour force 


31 


33 


13 


23 



Source Statistics Sweden 1987 
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3.2 Who attended personnel training 
courses in 1986 and 1987? 1 

In the first six months of 1986 and 1987, Statistics Sweden 
completed surveys of personnel training. The period of the sur- 
veys was from January 1st to June 30th. They took the form of 
supplementary questions in labour force surveys. 

Statistics Sweden defined personnel training as training 
which "was funded wholly or in part by the employer". Under 
this definition, if the employer has paid the costs of the course, 
which the employee;* attended in their free time, then the course 
would be counted as personnel training, and if the employer met 
the costs of the loss of production while the trade union organi- 
zation paid the course costs, the course is also counted as per- 
sonnel training. Thus, training courses for trade union elected 
representatives are usually defined as personnel training. 

The reports of these surveys covered only courses which ere 
of one day's duration or more. 

The resources for personnel training have been spread une- 
qually. Members of LO-affiliated unions have a lower atten- 
dance record than other groups in the community. A total of 
18% of the membership of the LO affiliates attended personnel 
training courses in the spring of 1987 (fig. 3.1). This may be 
compared with 36% of the membership of TCO (The Central 
Organization of Salaried Employees) affiliated unions who 
completed personnel training courses during the ^ame period. 

1 This section is a summary of the survey of personnel training 
presented by the work group in th&cport, "Personnel Training 
-A Survey", LO 1988. <* c 



The SACO/SR (The Swedish Confederation of Professional 
Associations) union members had the highest attendance re- 
cord at 46%. 

Most courses are of one or two days' duration. About 70% of 
the people who received personnel training attended courses 
lasting not more than one weeks 

Figure 3.1 

PERSONNEL TRAINING 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP, 1987 

PER CENT 

50 I 1 




LO TCO SACO/SR OTHERS 

Source Statistics Sweden 



Note Personnel t Mining n>' IuJls training courses lor trade union representatives 



There is an uneven spread among the membership of the va- 
rious LO affiliates (fig;. 3.2). The members of the Social Insuran- 
ce Employees' and Insurance Agents 1 Union, the Swedish Na- 
tional State Employees' Union and the Paper Workers' Union 
had a high attendance record . Between 30 and 50% of the mem- 
bership of these organizations attended personnel training 
courses in 1987. The membership of othei LO affiliates had a 
significantly lower attendance record. 
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Figure 3 2 



PERSONNEL TRAINING IN SOME LO-AFFILIATES, 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE MEMBERSHIP, 1987 



PERCENT 




Source Statistics Sweden 
Note Personnel framing includes riamuv courses tor trade union representatives 
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In sc ,v> e of the LO affiliates it was more difficult for women 
than for men to attend personnel training courses, and it was 
more difficult for part-time workers than for full-time workers. 

The most important effect in terms of redistribution policy is 
that personnel training serves to increase the gaps in education 
in society (fig. 3.3). The greatest amount of personnel training 
^has been given to the groups which already have many years' 
schooling. One in eight (12%) of the members of LO affiliates 
with not more than secondary school education attended per- 
sonnel training courses in 1987. One in four (25%) of the mem- 
bers of LO affiliates who had completed a three-year upper se- 
condary education attended personnel training courses. 

When it comes to the choice of subjects, 70% of the male 
members of the LO affiliates attended courses in subjects such a* 
computer studies or technology. The female membership of the 
LO affiliates tend to study subjects such as economics, nursing 
and computers. Members of the work force who are not LO-affi- 
liate members (both men and women) chose a somewhat broa- 
der range of subjects, although the tendency was to opt for com- 
puters and technology. 

The total amount of personnel training increased from 1986 
to 1987. Among the LO-affiliated union members this increase 
was to be found entirely in the industrial trade unions. This in- 
crease may be ascribed to the fact that in 1987 the so-called re- 
newal funds could be tapped. 

In spite of the fact that more resources were made available 
for education, the members of LO-affiliated unions in the in- 
dustrial sector did not, other than in exceptional cases, reach as 
high a level of attendance as other groups in the community. 
Neither was there an improvement in the situation of members 
of LO-affiliated unions who had a low level of basic education. 

Personnel training does not only widen the differences in 
education between individuals but also the difference in the de- 
velopment of competence between different sectors and re- 
gions. As we mentioned before, the most noticeable fact is that 
so little time is invested in personnel training in industry. 

Employees in some counties have significantly better chan- 
ces of getting personnel training than employees m other eoun- 
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ties. The resources available for the development of compe- 
tence are not spread equally over the country Therefore there 
a risk that in time the competence of the labour force in some re- 
gions will become attenuated. In the long term, this may be a 
factor which will affect companies' choice of location. 



Figure 3.3 



PERSONNEL TRAINING IN 1987 

AS A PERCENTAGE OF PREVIOUS EDUCATION 



TOTAL LABOUR FORCE 



LO 



r 



j 



PER CENT 




1 t'ff uppt i St ' onckiry \t> j r i i ) ytv 
? Prv upper 1 f5 ' 1 'H" U r Q /I .v- 
~* Upp^f seconil ir» les U in i .» jr 
'1 Upf _ ir SPiond.uv no'rthiri 1 ,<\n 
Put m ix 1 v*M"' 



6 7 8 
Source Statistics Sweden 
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Null Pertunnel training includes rr.nnu.^ i nurse* tor tradi union tipre*uit«imo 
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3.3 Resources for personnel training 

It is not possible to make an> exact calculations of the total re- 
sources available for personnel training. 

We have calculated the total number of Jays of training, 
using Statistics Sweden's sur\eys. This calculation shows that if 
all personnel training is spread equally, all employees would 
have been given barely three days of training in 198 7, 

Tabic 3 3 Average number ofdwss of personnel tnuningfor the 
whole of 1987 

10 2.3 

TCO 4,3 

SACO/SR 6.0 

Others 1.2 

Total 2,8 

Source: Statistics Sweden and LO estimates 

The costs of personnel training may be calculated in different 
ways, depending on which assumptions are made on pay costs, 
loss of production, etc. 

Statistics Sweden estimates the costs of personnel training at 
between Skr 11 and 15 billion in 1986 and 18 — 25 billion in 
1987, 

Although no exact calculation of the costs of pe r >onne! tra- 
ining can be made, if we assume that personnel training cost an 
average of Skr 200:— per hour in 1987, total costs for 1987 
would le Skr 20 billion. 
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There is no simple method of calculating the revenues from 
personnel training. The attempts to calculate the effect of more 
training in the form of an increase in growth shou that the major 
part of the increase in growth since the second world war ma> be 
explained by an increase in the general level of education and by 
investments in research and development. There is no indica- 
tion that personnel training with a similar content to the coun- 
try's public education gives a lower yield. 

Even the type of personnel trair ing which concentrates lar- 
gely on specialist skills may be assumed to give high revenues in 
macro-economic terms. 

Personnel training is financed directly from production, or in 
the public sector, by means of appropriations. It is unusual for a 
budget for personnel training to be allocated in the private 
sector. 

Similar procedures are followed in central and local govern- 
ment, but here personnel training is sometimes an item inclu- 
ded in the budget. 

In recent years two particular sources have appeared for the 
financing of personnel training. 

A 1984 Parliament decision set up so-called renewal funds 
for education, research and development. In principle, compa- 
nies with annual profits m excels of Skr 500,000 pay 10% of the- 
ir 1985 profit into a non-interest-paying account m the Bank of 
Sweden. This proportion of the profit was then free of tax. Mo- 
ney from this fund may then be used to meet the costs of educa- 
tion and research and development over a five-year period. At 
the same time as the renewal funds were set up m the private sec- 
tor, the central government and municipalities voted special re- 
sources for their own renewal funds. 

Special surveys are required to separate the personnel tra- 
ining financed from the renewal funds from other types of pc. 
sonnel training. The Swedish Working Life Centre is currently 
carrying out such a survey. 

Another source of financing for personnel training in pro- 
duction is the employment security foundations. These founda- 
tions were set up to promote security for workers who run the 
risk of being made redundant as a result of business cutbacks, 
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company closures or rationalization measures. Another pur- 
pose of these foundations is to promote efficiency and develop- 
ment in companies and new businesses. The foundations are 
funded b) a charge, negotiated by collective bargaining, based 
on the payroll costs for workers in companies in the areas cove- 
red by the Swedish Employers' Confederation/LO agreements. 

Some money from the employment security funds has been 
used for personnel training. 
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4 AGREEMENTS ON PERSONNEL 
TRAINING 



4-1 Agreements between SAF, LO and PTK 

Up to now, company personnel training has been unregulated. 
Of course, it comes under the rules for negotiations set out in 
the Co-Determination Act, which give the trade unions the 
right to discuss in talks with the employer the scope, orientation 
and spread of personnel training among different employee ca- 
tegories. There are no data available on the results of these talks. 
However, we know the broad results from processing the 
findings of Statistics Sweden's surveys. 

Some sectors have agreements which regulate in-house vo- 
cational training in sume detail. Most vocational training cour- 
ses are defined in the union/employer agreements as special ca- 
tegories of training. 

The 1982 SAF-LO-PTK development agreement contains a 
clause (no. 4) on education and information, which says: 

"It is important that employees are given the opportunity to 
further develop their professional knowledge. The company ts 
to provide as tar in advance as possible training for the new w ork 
tasks which new technology involves. Theae courses are to be 
run at the expense of the company and with no change to the 
employees' conditions of employment and pay". 

This clause concerns the kind of technological upgrading 
which changes " ^rk tasks and therefore changes the compe* 
tence requirement of the people doing the work. In such cases, it 
is the duty of the employer to train the employees for their new 
work tasks. The ultimate interpretation of the regulation is that 
changed and higher competence requirements resulting from 
technokvral change at a workplace must be met first and fore- 
most by training the people who originally earned out the jobs 
involved. 

Thus, following a decision to acquire new equipment, the 
employer has undertaken in an agreement to provide the tra- 
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ining required as a result of direct changes in work tasks. This 
training must then meet an acute need which has arisen in the 
company when new technology was introduced. 

4.2 Agreements in the public sector 

The Co-Determination Act also covers activities in the public 
sector. A co-determination agreement for the public sector 
(MBA-S), based on the Co-Determination Act, wasnegotiated 
between the National Agency for Government Employers, the 
Swedish National State Employees' Union, the Swedish Confe- 
der ion of Professional Associations (SACO/SR) and the pub- 
lic employees' section of the Central Organization of Salaried 
Employees (TCO-S). Among other things, this agreement co- 
vers personnel development, which includes personnel 
training. 

Personnel development consists of a workplace introduc- 
tion, personnel training courses and other activities aimed at 
personnel development. 

Personnel development aims to improve the efficiency of go- 
vernment bodies and their readiness to meet change. 

Personnel development also provides an important channel 
through which the general public is informed in an appropriate 
way of decisions on reforms. 

The agreement also states that the aim of personnel develop- 
ment is to promote equality between women and men and the 
movement of people from one career to another. Personnel de- 
velopment should also facilitate change and thereby reduce the 
risk of certain occupations being overmanned. 

The introductory phase should provide information on work 
tasks f the organization of the government body and its objec- 
tives, its working environment and conditions of employment, 
etc. It should also provide information on the local trade union 
organizations active in the government body, and their activi- 
ties 

The agreement defines personnel training as the kind of 
training required by the organizations activities, Before 
training courses are provided, one of the following conditions 
must be met: 
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— the training is deemed necessary if the employees are to per- 
form their work tasks, 

— as a result of the training, the work will be carried out with 
greater efficiency and reliabilty, 

— the training will cover new legislation, new regulations, new 
technology or the like which directly affect the work tasks 
and the conditions that obtain for the activities of the organi- 
zation, 

— the training course is intended to increase the employees' 
ability to carry out other work tasks within the organization 
and 

— the training is recognized as preparing the employee for more 
qualified work tasks within the organization. 

The last point means that the public sector agreement goes 
somewhat further than the development agreenu nt in defining 
what may be considered to be personnel training. 

Extensive basic education does not come under the heading 
of personnel training. 

The agreement states that all personnel training must be in- 
service training irrespective of who is responsible for running 
the training course. Advantage should be taken of the resources 
available in the public education system. 

The agreement places no restrictions on the government bo- 
die's right to decide whether certain employees are to complete 
a personnel training course. 

The agreement states that, within the framework of the tasks 
of the government body, efforts should be made to structure 
work organization, management and work methods so that the 
organization s daily work provides stimulation, variety, inde- 
pendence, responsibility and personal and professional deve- 
lopment, and that proper use is made of the employees' know- 
ledge and experience. It is important that government bodies 
with workplaces where monotonous, routine and stria ly spe- 
cialized work operations are concentrated, find alternative ways 
of organizing and carrying out their work. 

In this respect, the public sector agreement goes further than 
the development agreement, since the public sector agreement 
also contP ; ns provisions on work organization, management 
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and work procedures. 

Local collective agreements may be negotiated on 

— methods of charting the need for personnel development, 

— principles for selecting people for personnel training, such as 
placing priority on certain groups of personnel, 

— the general orientation of the syllabus and the planning of 
courses run within the organization. 

— the orientation and scope of the introductory phase and 

— guidelines for the structuring and implementation of syste- 
matic planning discussions. 
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43 Municipal and county council 
agreements 

The municipal and county authorities have also negotiated a 
co-determination agreement for municipal and county authori- 
ties (MBA-KL), as a supplement to the Co-Determination Act. 

Among other things, the introduction aims to "give the em- 
ployee knowledge about conditions of employment, the work- 
place and its activities, to make it easier to adapt to the work en- 
vironment as a whole". 

The introduction should provide information about the local 
trade union organizations. These organizations are themselves 
responsible for the content of this information. 

Personnel training is defined as basic education, continued 
training and further training. 

Basic education refers to courses which aim to provide basic 
knowledge and skills in a certain area and to provide a basis for 
continued training. 

Continued training refers to a course 

— which is essential if the employee is to carry out his/her work 
tasks, but wh«ch is neither a long nor a basic course, 

— which helps employees to be more efficient or reliable in their 
work, 

— which covers new legislation, regulations, technology or the 
like which has a direct effect upon the work tasks 

— which makes it easier to change the activities of the organiza- 
tion. 

Further training refers to courses which improve the em- 
ployees' ability to carry out new work tasks. 

The aim of personnel training is, on the basis of the needs of 
the organizations' activities and within the framework of 
available resources, to 

— improve the efficiency of the work of the municipality and 
make it more ready to accept change, 

— facilitate employees' personal development and promote a 
good working environment, job satisfaction and security of 
employment, 

— create the conditions required for employees to become in- 
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volved in, and have an effect upon, the ongoing develop- 
ment of workplace democracy, and 

— provide knowledge, develop skills and change attitudes. 
As with personnel training in the government sector, the aim 

of personnel training at the municipal level is substantially broa- 
der than within the LO-SAF-PTK area. 

The agreement states that all possible use should be made of 
the resources available in the public education system. 

The municipal authorities should take active steps to produ- 
ce both short-term and long-term plans for continued educa- 
tion. 

Personnel training may be arranged by the organization it- 
self, run jointly with an external arranger, or contracted wholely 
to an external source of education. 

In some cases, payment will be made to employees who at- 
tend personnel training courses. 

For the introduction coarse, local agreements may be rea- 
ched on the following: 

— the extenr of the introduction and rhe amount of informa- 
tion the trade union is responsible for providing at this stage. 
Local agreements on personnel training may be negotiated 

on the following: 

— guidelines for the planning, orientation and follow-up of 
personnel training courses arranged by the employer for his 
employees, and 

— the form for local trade union participation in personnel tra- 
ining issues. 

So fat, i datively few agreements have been signed on intro- 
duction courses and personnel training. 

4.4 The 1987 collective bargaining round 

The issue of training featured in the 1987 collective bargaining 
round. No progress was made in introducing new and more de- 
tailed regulations for training issues in any of the areas covered 
' »y agreements. To give an example of what was achieved , a spe- 
cial agreement on training and development in companies was 
added to the agreement for the engineering sector. 
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This is a first step in the development of trade union influen- 
ce in companies' iivhouse further education of metalworkers, 
inasmuch as it provides a legitimate basis for trade union interest 
in assisting in the planning and implementation of company uv 
house training and issuing regulations for suitable forms for such 
training. The agreement states that at a local level the parties 
may agree to set up special joint bodies for dealing with training 
issues and, at the national union level, set up a committee to 
deal with issues related to workforce competence in the en- 
gineering sector. As a main task, this committee should make a 
detailed survey of the competence requirements of the sector 
and generally promote greater consideration being given in the 
company's activities to matters related to the development of 
competence. Another example is the Factory Workers' Union's 
agreement with the public-sector group of the Swedish 
Employers' Confederation, which contains a general declara- 
tion on the future of the occupation of factory worker, and an 
agreement to appoint a special committee to produce guidelines 
on how to meet companies' need for training and development. 

In the public sector, the Municipal Workers' Union negjtia- 
ted an agreement for home help service workers, where 0.4% of 
the payroll total was earmarked for personnel development 
measures. 
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5 GOALS AND DIRECTION 



5.1 The work group's proposed objectives 
for personnel training 

Personnel training should aim to promote the development of 
the individual, both at work and in the community. Influence 
on personnel training is therefore a matter of major interest to 
the trade unions. 

Personnel training should help to give individual wage-ear- 
ners security of employment and the opportunity to have inde- 
pendent work tasks which also contribute to their professional 
and personal development. The aim should be to change work- 
places where there is a high incidence of monotonous, routine 
and highly specialized work tasks. Accordingly, personnel 
training should be designed to help create the kind of work orga- 
nization which is instructive and democratic. 

Personnel training should be designed to help to create the 
conditions required for individual employees to be given work 
tasks which will help to make use of their individual conditions, 
interests and aptitudes at their work. 

Personnel training should help to attain the general objective 
of education policy, i.e., to give every individual 44 the right to a 
good basic education". Therefore, personnel training should al- 
so give adult wage-earners who so wish the opportunity to supp- 
lement the education they received in general subjects at the ba- 
sic and/or upper secondary school level. 

Together with courses in the basic school system, institutes of 
further education, general adult education and labour market 
training centres,, personnel training should serve to give the la- 
bour force the highest and most evenly spread level of education 
possible. 

Personnel training should, in conjunction with other resour- 
ces available in the field of industry and commerce, facilitate 
structural change and allow a good level of competitiveness to 
be maintained. Personnel training should help to promote effi- 
ciency in production and services in working life. 
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Personnel training should be provided throughout a person's 
entire period of employment. This will help to reduce the 
amount of retraining required when people change jobs or be- 
come redundant. In this way, personnel training may help to 
meet the labour movement's goals of full employ ment and work 
for all. 

Personnel training should help to meet economic policy go- 
als. A well-educated labour force makes it possible to maintain 
full employment and a high level of economic growth. A high, 
evenly-spread level of education makes it easier to achiexe an 
equitable standard of living and create regional balance within 
the country. Moreover, a high and evenly-spread level of educa- 
tion will give Sweden competitive advantages over other coun- 
tries in Europe and the rest of the world. 

5*2 The work group's proposals on scope and 
direction 

The c cope and frequency of personnel training courses should 
be the subject of regulation. The total resources committed to 
personnel training should be increased. In the opinion of the 
work group, it would be appropriate for each employee to be 
given personnel training lasting at Last two weeks a year. This 
training should be an individual right which can be sa\ed fiom 
one year to the next so that the individual ma> qualify for a long- 
er period of training. 

This training should be provided with the aim of giving all 
wage-earners the opportunity to maintain and de\e!op their 
competence in their occupational field. Examples of the choice 
of subjects are a course on the special needs of children for day- 
care centre staff, and courses in computers for mechanics. 

In addition to two weeks of personnel training to improve 
professional competence, certain occupational groups may 
need very long training courses. Personnel training should be a 
matter of importance for the trade unions and the employers' 
organizations, and national-level agreements should therefore 
be negotiated. 

These central agreements may need to be supplemented by 
local- level agreements which regulate the procedures for 

O 
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establishing the need of training courses, ranking different 
courses in order of priority, establishing the content of the cour- 
ses and choosing who is to provide these courses. 

By the 1990s, all young people entering the labour market 
will have completed three years of upper-secondary education. 
This will mean that wage-earners with a short basic education 
will have a weaker position in the labour market. There is a risk 
that they will not survive this transformation. They also have 
little opportunity to benefit from continuation courses and 
further education. 

The work group therefore proposes that the opportunities for 
adult education are changed and expanded and that links are 
established between adult education and personnel training. 

In order to reduce the risk of employees losing their place in 
the labour market, the group of employees who have not attai- 
ned basic or upper secondary school qualifications should be 
given the right to study Swedish, English, mathematics and so- 
cial sciences in paid working hours. 

This part of the work group's proposal requires the following 
number of hours. They were calculated on the basis of the num- 
ber of hours of education which may be given in the municipal 
adult education system (Komvux). This does not mean that the 
work group considers that the municipal adult education ser- 
vice should necessarily provide all these courses. 

Basic education qualification (Komvux stage I) 
Swedish 250 
English 350 
Mathematics 270 
Social sciences 60 

930 hours 

Upper secondary qualifications (Komvux stage 11) 
Swedish 120 
English 120 
Mathematics 120 
Social sciences 100 

460 hours 

The courses at secondary and upper secondary school level in 
these subjects require about 1400 hours 1 teaching (excluding 
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homework), or a total of 175 clays of classes. 

Adults should be entitled to education lasting this amount of 
time. Some employees may need more time because this 
amount of secondary and/or upper secondary education re- 
quires varying amounts of time, depending on the students' 
circumstances and how quickly they get into the habit of stu- 
dying. 

As mentioned earlier, many wage earners who need this kind 
of education are aged 40 and above. Some of them live and work 
in regions where there is a limited range of courses available. 
Many of these people are also employed in companies which are 
not very profitable. 

This means that a special financing system is required. Edu- 
cation at secondary and/or upper secondary level cannot be fi- 
nanced on an individual employer basis because such an ar- 
rangement would place a particularly heavy load on certain em- 
ployers. These courses should therefore not be regulated by na- 
tional-level agreement. For this reason, these courses must be fi- 
nanced by the employers on a collective basis, and this requires 
legislation. 

However, the state also bears some responsibility for basic 
education, and it should contribute resources on the same scale 
as for young people in the public education system. 

The hourly grant should therefore be the same as for basic 
and upper secondary school education. In practice, this means 
that the full costs of the body which provides the courses should 
be covered by state grants. 

There should also be a public grant equivalent to the assis- 
tance paid to young people in the form of study grants. The em- 
ployers collectively should make up the different between em- 
ployees' wages and the study grants they receive. 

A charge based on payroll costs should be levied to finance 
the part of the reform which is the responsibility of the em- 
ployers. As with the state grant, this charge should be handled 
by a central foundation in which the parties involved have the 
decisive influence. The administration of the funds should be 
carried out by a body at county level. 
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6.1 The main points of the work group's 
proposals for action 

In the above, the work group proposed the following: 

1. All wage-earners should be given the right to a given 
amount of personnel training aimed at renewing their professio- 
nal competence. At least two weeks of this kind of training 
should be given each year. The employees should be able to save 
their entitlement from one year to the next so that they can 
complete a longer consecutive period of training. Personnel 
training should be regulated in national and local level agree- 
ments. 

2. All employees without basic and/or upper secondly qua- 
lifications in Swedish, mathematics, English and social sciences 
must he given the right to complete the appropriate courses in 
wot king hours without loss of any employment benefits. These 
courses are to be financed partly by public grant and partly by a 
charge levied on all employers collectively. When a wage-earner 
attends a course, the employer can be compensated for training 
costs and wages paid to the employee. Legislation is required be- 
fore this type of training can be initiated. 

A reform as extensive as this one places demands upon the 
knowledge and organizational resources of the LO and its affi- 
liated unions. In addition to legislation, this proposal requires 
central and local agreements to be negotiated. It is important 
that local tiade union organizations are given decisive influence 
in implementing this kind of training. In this context , particular 
attention should be focussed on employees in small and me- 
Jmm-sized businesses, to ensure that they have r he same oppor- 
tunities as employees in large companies who attend courses of 
education. 

The following action should he taken: 
1. National and local-level agreements on personnel tra- 
ining should be negotiated. 
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2. Legislation should be passed to allow a charge to he levied 
tor basic and upper secondary courses of education. 

When agreements are being negotiated and resources alloca- 
ted for personnel training, work should be begun on establis- 
hing the need for development and training at individual work- 
places. 

The responsibility for personnel training should be shared by 
the trade unions and employers' organizations. The approach to 
this task may vary from one workplace to tl" next. 

In the LO-affiliated unions, the responsibility for establis- 
hing the objectives and orientation of these training courses, 
and for following them up, rests with the trade union workplace 
organization or the local union branch. The following is a list of 
some of the issues which should be considered at workplaces 
when running personnel training courses. 

1. A survey and analysis of the employees' educational ne- 
eds. 

This survey should be based on an analysis of the needs of 
technical and organizational changes over the next few years. 
The work organization structure should also be reviewed. 

This phase should be followed by a detailed examination of 
the employees' level of education and their need for education. 
In particular, this survey should establish whether there are any 
employees without a basic and/or upper secondary school back- 
ground. The project should aim to give "more education to 
those with least education". Particular priority should be given 
to running courses in Swedish, English, mathematics and social 
sciences, and for people with a short educational background. 

This survey should give priority to people with short educa- 
tional backgrounds, who should be contacted personally. This 
work may require special help from outside the organization. 
The Swedish Workers' Educational Association (ABF), the mu- 
nicipal adult educational serv ice and the labour market training 
organizations are among the bodies which ha\e resources 
needed to make an inventory of educational needs. 

Having established the need for education and the relative 
importance of the different courses to be arranged, special steps 
may be taken to mobilize and motivate the employees. 
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2. Running the courses 

Special efforts should be made to ensure that courses m Swe- 
dish, English, mathematics and social sciences are arranged at 
secondary and/or upper secondary level. The venue for these 
courses should be chosen in cooperation with the educational 
body to be appointed. It is important that pedagogical aspects 
are considered when choosing the venue. 

The content of the courses aimed at improving employees' 
occupational competence, to run for two weeks per year, should 
aim to extend and deepen employees' occupational skills. 

Consideration should be given to experience and competen- 
ce when choosing the organizations to provide the courses. It is 
important that the study methods chosen are appropriate to the 
students' earlier educational background. 

3. Following up the effects of the courses. 

It is imporrant to follow up the direction and content of the 
courses so that the students can give feedback on the value of 
the courses. This appraisal should specifically cover the issue of 
whether the resources allocated for the course were used for the 
right purpose. 

The .state has a particular responsibility for developing met- 
hods for the appraisal of courses of adult education. 

6.2 The work group's proposals on the 
allocation of responsibility within 
the LO and the affiliated unions 

As a rule, the local level, i.e., the union sections and clubs, have 
a well-developed organization for trade union studies. The in- 
troduction of this reform must be at the local level. 

The LO districts and LO sections are also involved in educa- 
tion policy questions through their representation on the coun- 
ty education boards, the local planning committees for coopera- 
tion between school and working hf e , adult education commit- 
tees, labour market training boards, county labour boards, the 
boards of institutes of further education, the committees for 
each, subject area, and the Workers' Education Association 
(ABF). The LO district organization* also arrange tor informa- 
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tion to he distributed to schools. There is also the organization 
for trade union studies linked to the Workers' Educational As- 
sociation. The LO districts are responsible for supervising and 
coordinating educational policy at the regional level. 

This allocation of responsibility means that through their 
representatives, the LO districts are responsible for monitoring 
the availability and the quality of bodies which provide educa- 
tion etc., while the local sections and workplace clubs are 
responsible for the practical work of running the courses. 

The LO and ABF district and local organizations should also 
be a resuiirce available to the local sections and workplace clubs 
in their management of personnel training. These resources are 
particularly useful at small workplaces where there is no work- 
shop club or group organization. 

At the LO headquarters, personnel training matters are dealt 
with by the economic policy department and the labour rela- 
tions department. In the national affiliates, the way personnel 
training is organized varies with the size of t. ^ union. In one mo- 
del, one or more full-time officers work on labour market issues. 
In another model, personnel training 1* one of a number of tasks 
dealt with by the training officer. No matter which organi- 
zational model is applied, it is important that personnel training 
issues are monitored. 

6.3 The work group's proposal for the local 
management of personnel training 

The practical work of running of personnel training course* 1* to 
rest with the LO-affiliated unions. For this reason the section* 
and workplace clubs need to be familiar with their membership's 
total work and educational position. 

In concrete terms, this means that they should begin by dis- 
cussing work organization, putting priority on the possibilities 
of creating job* which do not cause injury and w hich allow em- 
ployees to develop in their work. 

The union representative* involved in running these courses 
need to know abour their member*' work and educational situa- 
tion. They need to know about the bodie* which provide cour- 
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ses, in particular about their specialties and level of competence, 
and they also need special knowledge about the financing of stu- 
dies. Thus, the issue here is the way in which the local trade 
union organizations structure their educational policy, and the 
way they discharge their responsibility for it. 

In many cases the local union representatives need to study 
these issues themselves. The work group therefore proposes 
that elected representatives are given the opportunity to attend 
courses on the planning and running of personnel training pro- 
jects. 

The trade union movement has many years' experience of 
outreach work. The workplace culture in the form of expres- 
sions, work patterns, the characteristics of individual work- 
places, etc. are well-known to the unions. This kind of expe- 
rience is invaluable when carrying out an inventory of educatio- 
nal needs and in outreach work. 

An inventory of educational needs is often needed in order 
to get a picture of the workforce's educational background and 
any other skills and qualifications which may form the basis for 
assessing the relative importance of courses and in planning and 
running them. When carrying out an inventory of educational 
needs it may be appropriate to discuss the need for a different 
kind of work organization. 

One way of making i detailed survey of the total educational 
needs of the membership may be to use some kind of written 
form or questionnaire. When combined with personal contact, 
this method often provides a good basis for devising individual 
study plans. 

The trade unions are the most suitable organizations for car- 
rying an inventory of educational needs and running outreach 
xork. 

When the inventory is complete and the plan has been pro- 
duced, a decision must be made on which body or bodies are to 
provide the courses. The traditional sources of education are 
the educational associations (in the case of the LO-affiliates' 
memheiship, ABF), the municipal adult educational organiza- 
tions, the labour market training service, the people's high 
schools, the upper secondary school and the universities or in- 
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stitutes of further education. 

In many cases it may be appropriate to appoint several bodies 
to arrange the courses, and the> should be commissioned to run 
the courses as needed. 

It is important that organizations which arrange courses 
should increase their level of readiness to match an increase in 
investment in personnel training. The providers of education 
must develop a varied and comprehensive range of courses. 

The choice of organizations to be used depends on the orga- 
nizations represented in the area, their particular nature and 
their competence. In cases where the members want to be given 
formal basic and/or upper secondary courses the municipal 
adult education service or the upper secondary school should be 
used. 

The adult educational associations and people's high schools 
are by far the best bodies to provide certain types of course, par- 
ticularly when the students have no or \ ery little pre\ 1011s expe- 
rience of studying. These providers of education are also parti- 
cularly well qualified to assist in the work of making an invento- 
ry of educational needs. 

The labour market training service or institutes of further 
education may be the most suitable organizations for other t> pes 
of course. 

The trade unions should have decisive influence in the choi- 
ce of organizations which will arrange the courses. 

To summarize, more investment in personnel training will 
generate the need for greater involvement and influence. Per- 
sonnel training may also lead to a greater number of members 
becoming active in trade union work. 

However, major demands are also made on the work oi put- 
ting priority on existing resources and coordinating these re- 
sources, and in renewing and developing the trade unions. Thu> 
education must be placed in a broader context which includes 
for example, a discussion of the objectives of the work carried 
out at the workplace, and the way the work is organized. Out- 
reach work , including discussions on the need for education and 
development in combination with more systematic kinds of &ur- 
\ey and inventory should be developed, and should become a 
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normal part of trade union work. Run properly, personnel 
training courses can encourage groups which have no motiva- 
tion to study today to begin to attend courses. Having studies 
linked to the job and to changes in working life should give 
people greater motivation. The individual 's motivation will also 
be increased if, in addition, both the unions and employers are 
interested in increasing the level of competence. It is therefore 
important that people are told of the significance of education 
and that it is in the common interest. 
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7 FINANCING 

7.1 The work group's proposed criteria 
for financing 

In the above, we have set out the goals and guidelines w e consi- 
der should be set for personnel training. In addition to these, a 
system for financing personnel training should meet the follo- 
wing requirements, It should: 

— contribute to security of employment and the development* 
of individual employees' work tasks, 

— result in an increase in the volume of personnel training 
courses compared to current levels. 

— be "neutral" from a competitive viewpoint, i.e., companies 
which, for various reasons, do not offer personnel training 
courses to cheir employees should also contribute to the 
costs, 

— guarantee an equitable spread of personnel training among 
different categories of employees, 

— guarantee that the contenr of the [Mining does not serve to 
[ i employees to the company they are working for, 

of ^n up rhe possibility of channeling extra investment to 
companies or regions with a low average level of compe- 
tence, and where there are considerable risks associated with 
changes at the workplace, 

— be simple to administrate and involve the minimum of for- 
malities for the companies, and 

~ both provide all wage earners with a set amount of training/ 
improvement of competence each year, and create joint re- 
sources to give training to all employees who have not com- 
pleted their basic education in certain subjects at the c ecoiv 
dary school level 

7.2 The work group's proposed 
finance model 

The group proposes that a model foi financing personnel tra- 
ining which meets these conditions has the following structure. 
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As mentioned above, the goal should be for every employee 
to have at least two weeks 1 personnel training each year. In addi- 
tion, employees who do not have basic school and/or upper-se- 
condary level qualifications should be offered the chance to get 
these qualifications in Swedish, English, mathematics and so- 
cial sciences. 

These two weeks of training should be regulated in a natio- 
nal-level agreement. 

Education at the basic and/or upper secondary school level 
should be financed partly by state funding and partly by means 
of an employer's contribution. The employer's contribution 
nvy be in the form of a levy on the company's payroll costs. Both 
these resources should be administrated by a central founda- 
tion, in which the trade unions and employers should have the 
decisive influence. 

When courses are arranged at the basic and/or upper secon- 
dary school level, the employer should be entitled to apply to a 
county-level body for funds to cover the costs of the courses and 
the pay of the people who attended them. 

Under this system the employer will be fully reimbursed for 
all training given to employees who do not have basic and/or 
upper secondary school qualifications. 

73 Costs 

Experience of previous reductions in working hours tells us that 
the costs of a reform of working hours do not correspond to the 
total reduction in working hours. Therefore, giving two weekb 
of personnel training pei year to all employees does not corre- 
spond to the costs of the loss of production for the same period. 

The need to provide replacement workers for the people at- 
tending the courses can often be avoided by arranging them at a 
suitable time in the working day. 

When it comes to the costs of providing employees who have 
no basic and/or upper secondary school qualifications with the 
education they need to reach this level, we estimate that far from 
all the people entitled to these courses will accept this offer. 

The costs will therefore depend on the number of people who 
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accept this offer and the period of time allotted to the reform. 

However, it is important that sufficient resources are alloca- 
ted for everyone who has insufficient education/training to be 
given the opportunity to attend courses without delay. 

As mentioned above, no attempt has been made to calculate 
the revenues from personnel training. We do know that a signi- 
ficant proportion of the increase in the growth of the economy 
may be explained by an increase in the level of education. 
Therefore v the effect of a more systematic use of personnel 
training to improve the knowledge of employees can hardly be 
overestimated. 
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